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Foreword 

^HIS BULLETIN describes practices in one- and two-teacher 
schools that are helping rural boys and girls get a good education. 
It contains suggestions for improving the programs of schools that do 
not meet the needs of boys and girb in the country today. In the 
school year 1947-48, there were approximately 75,000 one-teacher 
schools and 18,000 two-teacher schools. More than 2% million 

children look to these schools for the beginning of Bieir organised 
education. 

There was a time when the one- or^o-teacher school had too many 
classes, too many subjects, and too little group work and socialisation. 
Chddren's progress was hampered by screwed-down seaU, poor ligfat- 
» ing, wornout books, meager equipment. Janitor work was done by 
ih? teacher ; weeds grew in the yard. 

The good modem one-teacher school or two-teacher school has 
attractive rural surroundings. It uses and improves the resources 
of the country community. It is a place where older children learn 
to help the younger, where children, young people, and adults work 
together and learn from one another. Boys and girls remain long 
enough with one teacher for her to afqiraise and guide their progress 
intelligently. Understanding and cooperation exist among parents, 
pupils, teacher, and community. 

Teachers on their first jobs and those serving during .hAr tag.^ 
regular teachers should find this bulleUn helpful in learning the 
wayfi of modem one- and two-teacher schools. The discumion 
emphasizes teaching procedures, selection of experiences, planning, 
evaluation, and cooperative activities. No attempt is made to show 
techniques of teaching arithmetic, fading, ^d other specific suhjecU 
since many books do this job well. Although the bulletin is ad- 
dressed to teachers, we hope it will aI<M> be useful to administrators 
and supervisors who are looking for ways of helping teachers in 
one- and two-teacher schools improve their teaching. ‘ 

Galen Jones 

Director, I nstruction. Organization, and Sarvicez Branch, 

^DivUionolStaU and Local School System. 
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Looking at Our Jobs as Teachers 

T^EIW AND PROMISING practices are finding their way into the Nation’s 
' . one- and two-teacher schools.’ In the school year 1947-48 there were 
approj^tely 93,000 such schools serving some 2 ^ mUlion children. Boys 
/ and girls in many of these small schools are solving their problems of 
modem rural living and improving their ability to work with one another. 
This bulletin tells how teachers help pupils to plan, select, organize, and 
appraise their experiences cooperatively. It introduces the reader to 
teachers’ informal chats aboirt their work, teacher-pupil planning sessions, 
impUs’ committee meetings and study periods, and teachers’ planned evalua- 
tion D^eetings. In a county workshop in Iowa, for example, Reba G« and 
Hazel Peterson, teachers of neighboring one-room schools, met at lunch and 
walked to the conference rooms together. 

We Examine Our Teaching 

“Our workshop has led me to take a new look at my teaching,” said Reba, 
who had been in the county only a year. “From now on I’m going to work 
harder to help my pupils to be useful citizens; to make their lives really 
count for themselves and others.” 

**That’s my big goal, loo,” said HazeL 
**How do you accomplish it?” 

( ~ 

* CwMiM, Waltw K., SUw. DitM T. Th» Om* Tr»h», ~ lu HUnmimn Stmtmt. 

Uall«S SiMfa Co*tnMM MMiat OBm. HM. (fcSml S«r«riiT Ar*ty. Oa«, ol UmllM. Cinxfair 
No. Sll.) M p. 
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2 MODERN WAYS IN ONE* AND TWO*TEACHER SCHOOLS 

V • 

I don t always; its so big. I break it down and begin wilh small tasks. 

1 look first for what each child is striving for and try to hel|) him get it.’' 
“How do you tell what childrai are striving for?” asked Reba. 

*There are some things every child wants,” replied Hazel. “One thing 
u to be well thought of by his group. He’s atrlving to feel that he is one 
of them ; that he really belongs.” 

“I have some two- and three-pupil dasaes,” said Reba. “There con’l be ' 
mi^ group satisfaction there. I should combine small classes. But go on.’* 
“Our consultant mentioned scientific studies,” Hazel ^continued, “showing 
that children want to feel successful. Two people in t^ group emphasized 
children’s need to love and he loved.” 

“My beginners take lots of attention," said Reba. “And children who 
PUy home to work have special difficulties. I’ve been wanting to have some 
parents’ medings. I know that the parents and 1 could help the boys and 
girls by planning together. If only there were more hours in the day!” 
“1 think maybe we should use our time better,” said Hazel “My pupils 
and 1 have been trying to get longer working periods. .SomeUmes I help 
two or three classes to organize their work around one large problem or 
project. That gives me time to study and help individuals and attend to 
other things we have been Ulking about.” 

“One of our ronsulUnts said that some schools combine several subjects 
wl^n these subjects are needed for the same project,” said Reba. “I’m 

going to try that I wish yeiTand 1 could talk about our problems more 
often.” , \ 

“1 do, too. Why don’t we simply set aside an evening each for a 
get-together and then not let anything interfere %vith it ?” 

“That would be good,” said Reba. 

“1 often see Evelyn Jones from Green Meadow School. ' Her pupils have 
activities that all grades take part in. Let’s ask her to join us.” 

“All right I’d like to ask Anne Gordon from Rose Hill. She wants to 
find what children are really interested in and help them do spch things 
better.” 

The four teachers met regularly that year to talk about their problems. 
Often the group were able to think of soluHons that would not have occurred 
to one alone. Not all of the teachers had the same problems. From rtm> to 
lime memben of the group mentioned things that seemed so important to 
them in dieir oum schools as to be kept in mind for 'cooperative study. 
Among them were: 


1. Helping children Idsm bow to: , 

« 

Gain approval of tho other childrep. 

I>evelop the phyncal akillo neceMary for Mfety and nodal approval 
Work and play with other people. 

Undentaod and uke pan in home and community activities. 
Understand and get alo4| with adults in the home and community* 
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MODERN W^n IN ONE- AND TWO-TEACRER SCHOOLS 3 

2 Heli^g ckildrai dboowr and tolvr problems of mI Uving nieh ••: 

Planning fun and recreation. 

Selecting and buyiAf toyi* booki, olothea, food, and in other wayi learning to me 
our economic lyitem. 

Learning to road, organtie, and nae infartnalkm in booka 

Learning to keep up wftk the tbnea throng radio, teleriaion, and aewspapen. 

Getting tatkfaction through arta, handcrafts, and other creatiye actiTitiea. 

3 . Putting grades or olasoea together and combining subject matter in order to prtnride 
time for newer ways of learning. 


fFe Think About Problems of lAving Together 

> 

In order duU you, the reader, may oae this bullt^ moat effectively, we 
sugg^ that you, like Reba and Hasel, consider problems that se e m important 
to you in your ono- or two-teacher' Bch^l. Make a list of diemu If your list 
reads like the following, tnm for ideas to die pages indicated in thia bulletifi. 

1. Have I discovered vbat will give each child a cease of being loved, knowledge that 

he is doing thinp thst the other children think important, a feeling that he- is 
able to cope snccesafnllT with hk problems? (See pages 17-18.) 

2. Do the children and I organise each day’s work in such a way aa to have time for 

the things that count most for all of os? (See pages 7-9, 41— 4S.) 

Ss Are the boys and girls and I boalthy, woU-groomod, and suitably dressed K (So^ 
page 17.) 

I 

4. b the s ch o olhouae spoileasly clean and sanitary and have we done tU we can to 

make it attractive? (See pages 8-9, 33-3S.) 

5. Have we given ourselves all possible space and freedom for work in small groups? 

(See pages S, 34.) 

6. Am I studying and using the» community outside of school as well as in school to 

help the children have richer and more worth;while lives? (See page 26.) 

7. Do the pupils and I take some time at the end of the day to reriew our accomplish- 

ments, the thinp that have given us particubr aathfaction, and the problems 
we want to take up next? (See pages 42, 43.) 
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Organizing the Schitol 


PROGRESS IN UNDERSTANDING cfcildm, h« brought uo« i*« J«ui 
«r8*ni»nglhe<;urriculuu.,ofooo-.odtwo.|Mu:her«*«,lt OuMihecu, 
T T “n t"!"* '^“''<'1!' * '•>“<* «" 10 mx.uu.ulol. i, 

1 to r 7 ” "** cRopter. mid oppdniouml uuoug grmfe 

1 to 8 for th. duldm, to muouut Meh y«r i„ I!...- ” 

gMgrophy. mid .11 the other ruhjeeu wperately. Today the dovelopme.* 
Dle^r “ tito firot con.ider.Uon in 

dren differ from one .nother. Boy. and girl., for eMmple, all have mmir 

apmude. No two children learn at exactly Ihe Mm. rate or «ith the Mmc 

°’™ i“"™ °* '“'"in*- Ouldreii’. emo- 

t^'r nr ” •^i' i-fcnt 

Both the curriculum mid ».y. „f |e.r„i„g h„. .hmiged. Fma. m. m, 

*k' *«ivi.i«i of liring. but me umd to enrich than. 

“iT" I«a often Mparmed into differmil 

Kno*l'<'l!e to he iemmni f„, own mI. mid .ingle texUnv* 

°r T “l«i*>ly ftont one- aW 

-ti»chcr .(* 0018 , are the reciUtiona” in'many aingle •ubjecU Instead 

leiTTl- T‘ »“>" "“•'rial, to help them »l,e ph*.' 

k^ot hvmg thtf Umy h.,e out of rfiool mi well .. i„ mhool. Chmi« of 
Au kind naturally mJie . ^ ^ ^ 

scheols are organized for learning. *wo leaclier 

t 

Pupjlt Work in Flexible Group* 

ansider^ont in organizing the «;hooI include the pupils the Droblems 
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« 

Children*9 eharacteri»tic$ and need* 

Some children vork better together than others. It may be that they are 
rienda. Perhaps they are interested -in the same things generally. They 
y see more of one another outside of school and so feel comfortable in 
working together. At any rate, children s preference for one another is^ne 
consideration in organizing effective working groups. 

Again three or four children may have a special interest in a certain aspect 
of a problem. A group of children who are all interested in the same 
activity can sometimes study better together than alone.’ 

Giildren of different ages may be interested in the sam.e problems. In a 
study of Argentina in grades 4 through 7 of a certain one-teacher .school, a 
small group of children worked together to compare the gauchos of Argen- 
tina with the cowboys of the United Slates and to account for the likenesses' 
and differences they discovered. Four of the group were fifth-grade boys. 
Two were fourth-grade girls; one a sixth-grade g^rl, and one a sewnth-grade 
"boy. First, the pupils made a list of queatibna to be looked up iabout 
. Argentina. Qiildren who read well were able to manage the harder ques- 
tions. Three pupils had reading difficulties and were trying especially hard« 
to improve. The teacher helped these children to find interesting easy books * 
to read and report on to the class. 

Together the boys and girls made a collection of books. Now -and- then a 
pupil reported on a book or chapter that he thought the rest of the childri|p 
would want to read. Two reported on rat^o prdgrams they had heard. 
Others brought appropriate pictures f rom Sunday supplements of newspapers 
to school. Some learned what Argentina prodi|ces and would be likely to 
exchange with the United States. 

Aside from learning how to locate their own community on a map. of the 
United States and gettipg a general idea of the continents, a number of the 
pupils had done little map work. The teacher helped them with further map 
study. They brought to ^:hool maps' and travel folders showii\^ 'trade- and 
travel routes between difTereiU parts of the. United States and Argentina. 

Schools are organised to meet pupils’ needs. As needs change, new 
working groups are formed. Grade lines are disregarded when pupils are 
served better by cutting across grades. Whether they keep the terminology 
of “grades’* or use the designation of “ages" or find a new way of describing 
differences, tqpehEFs' in one- and two-teacher schools try to arrange for 
pupils to go from group to'group at any time. 

“I don’t keep my pupils in the sarnie grades for all their activities,** said 
a one*room school teacher .interviewed for -'this bulletin. “Some of my 
so-called fourth-graders can do fifth-grade arithmetic. A few of my fifth- 
^ grade pupils can’t, do fifdi-grade arithmetic as wdl ; that is, they caq' do 
fifth-grade work, but they have to have easier problems than the advanced 

8SS840*— ai— ‘ ^ . *' ' 
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AiMr™ in U» grnfc So p« ol th, foimh-g™* pupil, ,ork will, Uw 

“I • 't' 8">“P. Knne with ih, lower. 

Its the Mime «.y with my 6rst.gr.der^" dm continued. “The linic 

fi' . ’*‘j **“" •*'*" •*'' l>»y»- So ray („,e, 

I "T somaime, work with Utr 

slow Jtrd Td like i, if Umy .eonlj g„ 

indtviduni needs regardlsM of grade for three yw at leasL" 

4rtivUi«t atui probUnu 

Some problem, require only . few kind, of m-tivilie^ A larre grou,. 
cn work on „kJi problem,. Supper, tbe Junior Audubon Club, to which 

nor'hk °Vh ■ B™"** meeting to decidr whether or 

-»"■ " - 

Odter jroblenw and enterpria. may require a „ri«y of artmtioi and 
•^ral grSnp. or eomntiUee. to carry them out Perhap, different children 

A^in Tr"r l’ “"'fertsken. 

Again, a handcraft, such a, weaving, may require that the teacher aive 

instruction to only a few pupil, at a time In- ^ 

m.A. few » 1 •nr*s«Jh cares, arrangement, are 

made for s^ pop.l, to carry on familiar activities independently while the 
•Cher I, helping a particular group to dt^elop a technique or new AiU. 
Proble^ or project, are often undertdeen in which reme children do art 

ZuSSi t dramatixationa, other, develop 

bliographick. In such cares, pupil, arrange their chair, or dedi, ,0 that 

.^oupa c. work on special pmj^m and dm ^r can go from gr^up “ 
Longer tporking period* 

New |ural curriculum, are made up of life activitic, proiecti, and 
problem, of living r^ted to rebool, home, and community, si^h a, -Prolv 

pZic Sit? "m k' 0"' Exp^tdilnr,..- “Ho. 

c “How Safe I, Our Farm Water 

Supply. The w^ involved rer^irea long periods, which alf^rovided 
n reveral ways. Diflercnf subjects may ije oombmed for information and 
help in reiving o^ problem. TTu, combining of subject matter saves 

^para c^peri^ grades savea more periods. The modern 

on^^pTrtilT.'i^X Sh. guard, against mniaaio. 

Fewer dae§eM 

or ’""“t r "« «Ain* .n Urn amn. probimn 

or projoct, janeral niMktp are oftmt held. Hum all grade, do mmty thing. “ 
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^ togrther. In this way,- one group takes the place of six. seven, or eight 
grades, de{>ending on how many ^ades are in the school. Infoimation from 
several subjects is usually drawn into the problem. The subjects do not 
have to be taught separately. Time is saved by thus eliminating manv of 
the classes that would be required for separate grades and seperate siibjeiis. 

**We learn to write when we h*ve something to write.” explained one 
teacher, “and we learn to write better and more quickly than we would if 
HT just practiced without any immediate use for what we write.” . 

losing subject matte;r thus mpans more effective learning and more whole- 
s«)fne child development, dt often means fewer classes than when infor- 
mation is broken into different subjects without regard for the wa\s children 
use it 

How St>mv Program* Are Organized 

To get started on an organixation that eliminates short clas.*ea. the teacher 
considers the progress the children may be able to make each year. Her 
curriculum guide may suggest goals or objectives and give brief over- 
viejws of subject matter. She may make a list of act^it^^kjhat she and the 
pupils think of together. These usually arc everyday activiti^or problems 
in which the children are likely to engage at home or in school or roTTITTttmity, 
such as improving the classroom, having a school newspa|>er. running a 
school store, or doing something to improve the community. She talks 
with the pupils about the list, and she and they together agree upon some 
things to be done first. They mention kinds 6f information needed. Pro- 
vision is made for individuals to do what they like or need most. I’suallv 
one, two, or thref, major activities, *ne at ^a time, are ail a teacher will 
tackle the first "year. 

If interest in one of the activities is high, it is started at once. Children 
and teacher plan together as described on pages and .'f7. with pupils of dif- 
ferent ages taking responsibilities of which they are capable. As problems 
and difficulties arise, they are jotted down for attention. When hoys and girls 
do not know facts they need or are not able to perform skills required, time is 
set aside for these to be taught, provided the children have had sufficient re- 
lated experiences to be reatfy for the new learning. For example, when a 
fourth grade in a Georgja school took charge of a cooperative school store, 
they found that some knowledge of division was required. Bepause the pupils 
had not learned how to do division, a certain part of the business was put off 
until, widi the teacher’s help, the children could learn the division process. 
In diis school, grouping was informal, and necessary skills were taught 
without r^ard for grade levels. 

In some schools, grades are grouped before the program is planned. When 
a large activity or problem such as coniervation of natural resources is* 
undertaken, each group chooses a certain aspect of the activity. An example 
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of this kind of organization is described by Leone Davison, the teacher, in 
Conservation Education in Rural Schools} * 

For this project the teacher and the chiWren held a planning meeting to 
discuss different ways of improving their community’s use of its natural 
resources. They were already aware of the need to preserve and make wiser 
of their soil and water and to study certain birds and other animals. 
,^hey decided that each group would work'on one or two natural resources 
during Ae year. In this school, Ae grades were combined in four groups 
and the lowest was group A. Resource chosen by Ae different groups were: 
Group D, soil and water; Group C, birds of prey; Group B, birds and game 
animals of Minnesota; and Group A, birds we see around us. The children 
organized a conservation club and held regular meetings wiA each group 
reporting its activities to all the others. 


How One SchooVs Organization Changed 

Helping children learn to work in flexible groups is a gradual process. No 
two schools organize their work in the same way. Here is Ellen Johnson s 
story of Ae way such grouping was begun and expanded in her school. 


Using profeci* and interests that cut across grades 

Miss Johnson, a teacher of a one-room school in cei^ral Texas, studied the 
school environment to find situations that Ae children might be interested in 
improving. She saw Aat Ae source of water f«r drinking and washing hands 
was a covered cistern, which was considered safe for that locality. Water 
was drawn Arough a pipe and a faucet. Two or three peanut-butter con- 
tainers on a shelf served as drinking cups for the entire school. Certainly 
here improvement could be made. One day one of the girls brought to 
school a red-flowered tumbler that her mother had given her. It had come 
in a package of cereal. 

“1 have a tumbler almost like yours, except that mine is blue,’/^d Miss 
Johnson. “I’m going to bring it and leave it on Ae shelf. Would you like 
to put yours there, too?” ' f 

Soon- several of the children brought pretty tumblers. Miss Johnson re- 
marked that the sixth-grade’s health lesson was to be on the importance of 
sanitary practices in use of drinking water. She said Aat other grades might 
join if Aey were interested. That was the beginning. There were so many 
questions that Miss Johnson suggested continuing the study for a week with 
gr^es 4, 5, and 6 taking Ae lead. The younger boys and girls were inter- 
rated, too, but instead of including them in active work on all problems. 
Miss Johnson arranged for the older pupils to report to Ae younger ones 
just on Aings in which Aey were interested. 


' Conterpntion Education in Rur^ SrhaoU. W.nhltijtl«n, 
114 p. ( Yearbook 11KS, Tho Doporlpuml of R«|al Education. 


D. C.. National Kdocallofi Aaaooiallon, IMi, 
NatioiAl Cdmilon Aaaociallon.) 
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A» a result of the study, all children brought individual tumblers. They 
enlarged the shelf for these, covered it with a piece of plastic cloth on which 
one of the girls stenciled a colorful design, and wrote each child’s name oh a 
piece of paper to be pasted on the place where his tumbler woujd be kept. 

With attention drawn to health. Miss Johnson and the boys and girls 
arranged for bettea seating for the younger children. They* made a low 
table for picture books, low shelves for toys, and chairs to fit the younger 
pupils. These improvements enabled the younger pupils to work in a 
comer away from the older pupils now and then, with rest and change from 
the unadjusted seats, and freedom to do things especially desirable for them. 

Eliminating recitationM 

Miss Johnson helped the pupils to combine spelling, reading, writing, 
language, and art in learning how to write letters for information and ma- 
terials, to write thank you notes, to spell everyday words correctly, to read 
to find answers to their questions, and to make posters and records. TTius 
several separate class periods were eliminated. 

Miss Jdhnson introduced another way to eliminate unnecessary recitations. 
In the school was a boy, Tony, the son of Mexican parents, the only pupil in 
the third grade. Tony spoke English ^poorly because the language in his 
home was Spanish. He had third-grade reading ability. In the traditional 
school, several recitaHon periods might have been planned for Tony by 
himself. In ^is case such an arrangement would have broken up the day’s 
program unnecessarily. It would not even have given Tony the opportunity 
he needed because the third-grade pupils were much younger than he. Tony 
enjoyed more the boys and girls of his age, who in the fifth or sixth 
grade. The older pupils liked to have him with them. He played games 
well, was often umpire or referee. He could draw and paint better than 
most of them. He could “figure” accurately. He could handle tools with 
almost natural skill. He could play a guitar. Instead of keeping Tony by 
s himself. Miss Johnson suggested that he join groups of older pupils in proj- 
ects that cut across grades. In these projects she provided easy materials 
for Tony to read and* gave him additional opportunities to use skills in 
which he needed improvement. 

Some Scho<^ Ute a Preplanned Arrangement 

By the foregoing means, teacher and pupils achieve a satisfactory school 
day with long periods for cooperative planning and working. In some 
schools, especially those wjth more than 15 pupils, teachers sometimes prefer 
a more or less preplanned grouping to the temporary and flexible methods 
described, especially in the initial stages of changing from a traditional 
subject-matter program to one that meets the needs of children. Mrs. Davi- 
son’s school, pages 7-8, had this kind of plan. Such a plan is developed 
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gradually. The firel year, grades 1, 2, and 3 are combined. Small tempo- 
rary groupings within larger groups may be made, not by grades, but by 
different reading abilities. Arrangements are made for the first 3 grades 
to develop abilities in language, story-telling, handcrafts, and incidental 
arithmetic as one group with the teacher giving continuous attention to 
individual differences. 

The next year another step may be taken. Grades 4 and 5 are combined. 
Pupils in these grades usually read well enough and have sufficient mastery 
of writing and computation to work with the teacher in helping individuals 
when they have difficulties. The teacher uses the course of study or curricu- 
lum guide to keep herself aware of the types of skills and information the 
children are likely to have use for at different ages. 

Another step in the establishment of a prearranged plan for a one- or 
two-teacher school may be achieved by the combination of grades 6, 7, and 8. 

With these grades combinedr problems and activities can be rotated, with 
sixth-grade activities used for all grades the first year, seventh-grade activities 
the second year, and eighth-grade activities the third year. The arrange- 
ment is not arbitrary, even though a preorganized plan is used. With the 
use of large-group projecU or school-wide enterprises, subject matter may be 
used as needed, regardless of grade. To prevent a child’s having to repeat 
experiences, the teacher records the problems or activities on which pupils 
work from year to year. Several such plans are discussed in recent 4>ooks.* 


Teachers Help Individuals 

No type of organization can do away with the teacher’s assistance to indi- 
viduals. Instead, good organization gives the teacher more opportunity to 
help individuals. In ejich small group are boys and girls who have personal 
difficulties that they can overcome only with the teacher’s help. Esther may 
have trouble getting facts for a report because she reads too slowly. Nan 
Roberts, the teacher, learns what Esther’s specific reading difficulty is. 
Perhaps Esther cannot recognize and understand certain words. Perhaps 
she fails to see groups of words or to grasp complete thoughts. A little 
personal help from Miss Roberts removes the difficulty, and Esther is able 
to move ahead with her group. 

If Bill finds it hard to spell when writing a letter to his cousin in Arizona, 
Miss Roberts sits down with him and together they work out a way to help 

» Bow... UrUi *nd LtmUf l» m Kmral Se^. N«f Yofk, thm MMmilha Co.. I»M. 5 m 

especimllf rbapten II. X, and XII. 

Webar. Jalte. My Caumtry School OUryx Am Adoenturo im Cromsioo Tomehtmg. Ntw Y«tfc. Bstper A Btm . 

1946. 270 p. . . 

Wolford. Kata V. Teochimi Sm SmoU StkaoU. Nrw York. The Maa.illaa Co.. IM. See ospecMly ckaptara 
III and VI. 

Teochini in One and Two Mooso* Schools. WaabinfUm. D. C.. Fodaral Sacarlty Afoncy. OSca ol Cdaea- 
lion. (Selaclad Relereaeaa. No. ».) 10 p. No charga. 5V« espectally ItaoM Ibiad la aactlon II. 
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Bill remember the spelling of everyday words. Miss Roberto shows him 
how to practice the method correctly until he can use it effectively in learning 
to spell other new or hard words. She also teaches him how to use the 
dictionary to look up the spelling of the unusual words. If two or three 
children from different interest groups need the same kind of assistance in 
spelling. Miss Roberto works with all at once. Having the entire school 
properly organized for the main project frees her to give this aid. If Fred 
is unhappy working with a particular group. Miss Roberto tries to help him 
analyze his difficulty and improve his ways of getting along with people. She 
may suggest that he work with a different group for a time. 

Younger pupils working on an enterprise with older ones sometimes need 
extra help. When interviewed on this subject, the teacher referred to on 
page 5 said: 

“When several pupils are working on the same problem, I try to help 
them all according to their abilities. 1 don’t expect the younger ones to do 
a lot of the things that I expect the older children to do.” 

She added, “I do help the older ones plan in such a way that they can go 
ahead by themselves. That leaves me some time practically every day to 
give the younger children the guidance they need. 1 also make opportuni- 
ties for the younger boys and girls to learn certain things from the older 
ones.” 

Teachers with several groups that need different kinds of assistance try 
to have in their professional libraries some practical books on teaching 
fundamental skills, such as reading or arithmetic. The books help a teacher 
diagnose a child's technical difficulties quickly and suggest ways of over- 
coming them. Kxamples are Teaching Children To Read,^ How To Make 
Arithmetic Meaningful,* * and Adapting Instruction in Arithmetic to Indi- 
vidual Differences.* 

Miss Edmunds, a teacher of the upper grades in a two-teacher school in 
Virginia, has developed a plan that enables her to give individual help to 
children in handcrafts. In her school, two separate quarter days each week 
are devoted to handcrafts. As a result, the children have developed creative 
skill and gained a great deal of satisfaction in making things for school and 
home out of inexpensive materials, such as printed or bleached feed sacks, 
scraps of cloth, discarded boxes, wood, and cardboard. 

During planning period, every child who has a project under way reports 
his progress and tells about his difficulties and how he overcame them and 
shows what he has made. , Elach day some children are ready for new proj- 

*Aiiua, r«ri CHj, Liniaai aaif Smm. Dora. TttUmt CHMrtm T» K»aS. Nn York. Rould PrM 
Co., IM*. SIS p. 

• Rroockaor, L. J.. ood Crowolckb. roalor E. How To Moko AriikmotU Moomioilal. Phllulelphia Tko 
ioha C. Wlwtaa Co., 1M7. SIS p. 

• Biaoekaor. L. J. ASaptiag huinuilom Im ArUkotoile M ImAMAmal tH§*tomeot. MluoapoU*. Mtan. 
Uolrmiir of ItlwMoou Praa, I*il. SS p. 
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ecta and have decided what to do next. They explain their new projects and 
show the materials they are going to use. They need little help from the 
teacher. One or two of the children who have cotnpleted projects may not 
have decided what to do next. The reports and exchange of ideas often aid 
them. Miss Edmunds may need to help them later in making their decisions 
and in selecting material. 

After the planning period, the boys and girls who have unfinished projects 
then set to work. Miss Edmunds goes to one of the children beginning a 
project. She reviews with him the first steps and if necessary helps him 
learn a c^lain skill or technique. One day, for example, Nellie started 
making a dress of feed bags. As Nellie measured the skirt and cut it. Miss 
Edmunds stood near and showed her how to pin the edges together and baste 
the seam before stitching it on the machine. In this way Nellie mkde her 
first seam a straight one and had a/eeling of success. 

Then Miss Edmunds moved on to help a boy who had not quite decided 
what to do. Meanwhile Nellie studied t^e pattern that she was going to use 
for the blouse of her dress and decided how to lay it on the goods to avoid 
waste in cutting. Miss Edmunds moved back to her in time to help her lay 
the pattern for the', back on a lengthwise fold of the goods. 

Miss Edmunds later said that the children’s activity had influenced their 
homes. Curtains were made for windows. Scarves were placed on dresser 
tops that once had been cluttered surfaces. The children seemed to have a 
feeling of achievement in making things and seeing them dsed. 



Children Learn To Get Along Together 

A one- or two-room school is a laboratory in which boys and girls learn 
to help those who are younger. If a 7-year-old needs help that an older 
child can give, he asks for it. He learns gradually to have propc;r considera- 
tion for the other’s convenience. A 12- or 14-year-old, expecting to be 
ready for high school in a year, tries to find ways of being useful in helping 
younger pupils to learn and to get along well together. Learning to under- 
stand and deal with young children is a part of this older child’s education 
for home and family living, and it also helps him develop poise and 
self-confidence. 

A job especially important in rural schools is helping children learn how 
to work cooperatively. Pupils learn to discuss things in groups and, after 
the facts have been considered, to arrive at group decisions. They learn to 
accept responsibility for carrying out tasks agreed upon cooperatively. 
They develop a feeling of responsibility to others. They learn to abide by 
the combined decisions of their group. The teacher is regarded as a member 
of the group, an older |friend, and a source of help and information when 
needed. 
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* 

In Groups Children Learn To Work Cooperatively ' 

By providing wise and appropriately guidedji^riences, the teacher’liclps 
hoys and girls leam to direct their own activitffiV' Her methods and progress 
depend upon what the parents as well as the children expect of her. In a 
school that has been controlled by> the authority of the teacher with rules 
laid down by her and with jihysical or psychological punishments for break- 
ing rules, a teacher has to establish a new order a little at a time. 

A teacher’s first step may be to study the attitudes of the community and 
get acquainted with the parents. The understanding she gains thus will 
help hw know what improvements to initiate and how fast to go. Her next 
step may be to help the pupils as a group to take full responsibility for 
just a few activities. Some feachers take this step by helping the children 
leam to plan their lesimns or some' of their s^udy activities independently, 
to discuss their problems and difficulties, to evaluate their success together, 
and to decide upon the kind of order and ways of working that will bring 
stiU greater success. Others give children responsibility for some of the 
mecha ni cal order of the class|room, such as leaving one’s seal to get a drink, 
sharpening a pencil, getting an encyclopedia, or asking a classmate for help 
without first getting permission from the teach^ 

To give even small amounts of freedom to a group of pupils not used 
to it is not an easy step. It is much easier to go along in an atmosphere of 
expecting pu(dls to accept direction, to wait to be told, and to carry out 
instructions than it is to help them leam to use freedom and direct their owm 
activities wisely; but the way that is easier for the teacher may handicap the 
children in developing originality and creativeness. 

When freedom is first given to children who are used to following direc- 
tions, they do not know how to use it. Even tfiough they are made respon- 
sible only a. little at a time for their ewn direction, they feel a loss at first 
They often confuse freedom with license; they make mistakes in directing 
their behavior. The more freedom given, the greater the possibilities of 
making mistakes. 

Experienced teachers expect pupils to make mistakes and to learn from 
their mistakes. There will be some disturbances when children not used" 
to controlling themselves are suddenly faced with the responsibility. When 
there are disturbances that really interfere with study or other work, the 
experienced teacher helps the pupils as a group to analyze the causes And 
decide how such disturbances can be prevented. Boys and girts who cause 
problems often change their ways when they see that the other children 
expect cooperation. , |^ 

Boys and girls, if guidkd intelligently, gradually leam to take more 
responsibility for their behavior. They leam to ask permission less fre- 
•53840*— SI 8 
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quendy, not to d»iue freedom. They learn to work With the group to plan 
systemabc procedures for getting materials and for cleaning up the room 
after cerum kinds of work have been in progress. They develop good 
judgment m askuig one another for assistance, in moving about the room, 
in consulting or planning with classmates in such a way as not to disturb 
othen who are studying, in deciding how much time to take for personal 

^ completed and reported to the group 
Children s success at working independently of the teacher nearly always 
depends on their having something worth while and interesting on hand to 



When the teacher I. bosy with othw., we iwMl, play, work with po«ri«. 

do when other, work has been completed— interesting individual or small- 
group projects which can be taken up or laid aside at any timLe. 

In one school, for example, Hilda, a little girl of 10, had a diary that 
she had kept for 2 years. Nearly every day she used her spare moments* 
to wnte in it, some days more than others. John hsd a collection of rocks 
and mmerals and spent much of his free time reading about them and 
clamifying and labeling his specimens. Marie and Doris worked happily 
with a collation of dolls, making dresses and other clothes for them out of 

scraps o cloth, paper, and feedbags; and learning to be creative and 
cooperative. " 

In some schools, clay to make what they please is interesting to young 
^Idrm. Boxes, blocks, wooden animals, and other playthings brought 
^m home are good materials for imaginative play. Checkers, domfooes, 
^res and words on cards, matching games, and other games are n^ 
educative as well as inieresting. In conpection with their reading, oldw 
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boys and girls often become interested in,educative projects, such as making 
clothing, gardening, feeding animals, making toys and objects for home 
or school, school newspapers, bird study, conservation activity including 
nature trails if the schoolground is near woods, stamp collections, -sewing, 
woodwork, leatherwork, weaving, rug-making, basketry, and making elec- 
trical questioners, an anemometer, and a Who’s Who for the school. Giildren 
need freedom to use initiative in selecting and planning their actvities. 

Helpful examples of cooperative learning activities in a oCural school 
and community are shown in the film entitled School in Centreville. In this 
film the pupils make a list of problems related to the improvement of their 
own living. In solving these problems they read and study. They ..take 
trips. They interview specialists and officials in the commupity. Most of 
the ideas in School in Centreville are suitable for one- or two-teacher schools. 
The film can be purchased from the Rural Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. It can be borrowed or rented from 
many local film libraries. Other examples of cooperative activities in one- 
and two-teacher schools are discussed in educational literature on rural 
schools. Many such references are fisted in Teach^g in One- and Two-Room 
Schools, described on the inside back cover of this bulletin. 












T 



Deciding Wliat To Teach 

^HE EFFECTIVE CUIWICULUM for one- and two-teacHer schools con- 
sists of guided experiences in rural living, cooperatively selected and 
' planned. Fannie W . Dunn describes the kind of guidance needed thus : 

Democratic ^danw • • • meiM uking the child where and at he i. and 

pring mh direcUon to hit experiencet at wiU preterre and enhance hit powers of 
indc^dent telf-activity, and will aid him to tel^ those lines of action which are 
for him the hett to follow.' 

How can a teacher guide children eflfectively in rural living? Rural 
teachers study their children as individuals in a rural environment. They 
try to observe children’s behavior from day to da>. They consider each 
pupil 8 personal problems and his problems of living in his home and com- 
munity. They consider his cultural background.* 

Teachers supplement their study of children with intei^iews. They keep 
records of each child’s development arid of his progress in overcoming his 
diflSculties and solving his problems. They analyze their findings. They 
try to discover what is significant for his personal, physical, and social 
development. They try to help children bring about curricular situations 

in which they can polve their problems, at least to their own satisfaction at 
the time. 


in Kmrmt Sei»i>b. F».l« W. [»»>■. 
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Curricular Activitiet Are Selcitted To Meet 
Growth Needs of Boy$ and Girls in the Country 

‘The modern rural curriculum provides guided experiences in several 
areas of growth, including health and physical development, social growth, 
and the development of self-realization and self-esteem. 

Health and physical development 

To keep healthy and achieve all-round and well-coordinated developrpent, 
a child requires a healthful environment in school and home; healthful 
school living, including a wholesome daily balance of play, relaxation, sleep, 
work, study; opportunity to learn the facts and skills required for healthful 
jiving; guidance in evaluating his progress toward a goal for health that 
means the best possible life for him. Modem rural schools cooperate with 
parents in helping each pupil in his job of keeping healthy. The aim is to 
provide opportunity for a series of properly balanced experiences from year 
to year. Only in this way can proper provisions be made for necessary 
nutrition, health examinations and tests, protection from communicable 
diseases, and all the other requirements for good health- Sanitation and 
cleanliness in school and home and a balanced program of work and play 
are brought about cooperatively. Freedom from fear is assured and undue 
excitement or emotional stress are avoided.* 

In the one- or two-room school, teachers and pupils have certain respon- 
sibilities for healthful living that are different from those of the larger school. 
When examinations .and other physical tests are not provided in school, 
the assistance of parents is needed in getting children to doctors. Younger 
children require more frequent periods of rest and play than older pupils. 
The latter help keep game^ safe for the little ones. 

Sochd needs 

* * 

As soon as a child is old enough to respond to other people, he begins 
to show personality. He displays feelings of fear, uneasiness, confidence, 
or pleasure. ‘ Desire for affection persists through life. A child’s happiness 
is a partial indication that he is loved and secure in his relations with people. 
Other evidences of satisfactory personality growth are a child’s cooperative- 
ness with other children or adults; his reactions to criticisms; his creativenass, 
imagination, and originality; his ideals; his ability to impress his companions 
favorably ; his adjustment to the culture in which he lives. 

In order that a child’s social needs may be met, his teacher observes his 
behavior in relation to other children and adults. Through things he does 
r- 

* Baatih, Fkftieai Edsscafiom msd Mecrtmtion im Smaii Sckooit, uid Pkytleai Educmtl^ in Small Sckaals, 
(CIm 8ck»#i4«rp ad.) Wa«klafto«. D. NailonR) Edmtioa AmocUiIote. 

Etmygraund Eqtdpmastt Thai Balpt ChOdran Cram. Watkloftott, D. C SMmritj Agamay, (F«d«rm] 

S«ewrity Afmej, OAm oi E4wc«tSo« Bfist No. M). 
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. say*, she tries to undersUnd his personal problems in meetLg his goals. 
She tries to provide experiences in which he will gist saUslaction^ She may 
grange for him to work in groups with boys and girl* he likes or with 
those who have the same learning problems. Onh of her aims is to help 

h^un gam the approval of his young friend* and to contribute to the activities- 
they value. 

Guidance in connwtion with 4-H Club activities. Rural Boy and Girl 
Swuts, and civic services may be provided. Junior Audubon Clubs as part 
of t^ curriculum are often helbful for the social development of rural 
children; Junior ConMrvation' ClVibs are organised in some schools. The 
rural community is part oY each country child’s widening environment, and 
many rural schools provide cu^culiun activities that give the pupils 
experience in community improvf^ment.^ 

Self^realiMaiiom and 

The country school can do much to help each child realise that he is an 
individual, diffei^nt from everyone else, with abilities, feelings, and wpys of 

inking all his own ; with a body that he can in many ways develop, imarove. 
coordinate, m^e skillful, and keep healthy. TTie school can lead each one to 
see* pleasure and satisfaction in being what he U. The sJfchool can aiihun 
in learning to be helpful and happy in his rural environment with increasing 
ability to understand himself and his reUtion to the ways of country living 
all around him. * 

In a literate society such as ours, there are certain life goals that all chil- 
dren want to achieve as a means of htting happily into ways of life around 
them. Among such goals are ability to read and write, to work with numbers, 
and to perform other skills that people use in further learning. Good mod- 
ern curriculums are so planned that each child can achieve hU goals to the 
extent that will be best for him and give him a sense of accomplishment 
Children gain self-esteem in a vkriely of ways^ Making a bowl or animal 
from clay, if it originaf and creative, may satisfy a certalh child in one 
sUuation. Approval of his young companions for a contribution to the 
solution of a group problem may be important lo another. Learning to 
swim may give still another child the satisfaction he needs for a time. When 
he achieves the self-esteem sought he will of course revise or change his goal, 
and the process of achieving his new aim will begin. 


^ Everyday Experiences Are Sources 
Suitable Curricular Activities 
The modem school accepts responsibility for children’s out-of-school learn- 
ing experien ces as well as for their in-school learning. The curriculum is 


^Sae aUa: Petenhmrt BiilU. « Pn>gm. 

SO p, ifadatul SecBriljr Agraej, oi EdwcRtiow, 
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rnade up bf both types of experience. In planning an all-day program, rural 
teachers, can become acquainted ^th eacdi child in his home life early in 
the school term. This is one of the best ways for teachers in any school to 
help boys and girls have the right educational experiences. Rural teachers 
who are residents of the communities where they teach often know their 
pupils in their homes before they come to school. With a background of 
information teachers can help children decide on problems, and find ways 
of working on them. Areas of Hying around which the curriculum can b© 
organised include: (1) activities of home, sdiool, and farm ; (2) recreation, 
pl4y, fun; (3) comunity understanding and service; (4) Jceeping up with the 
world; and (5) study skills. In the pages that follow, there are suggestions 

lo help teachers identify problems and experiences In each area. 

» > 

• • s 

» 

A crt v iti e$ of homOf tmd farm ' , 

He country child is close to most of the activities that keep the home 
and farm running smoothly, pdhly because his mother lets him help her as 
she works. A boy’s creative ideas Inay be painted into the design on the 
trodd box or in the colorful figure in the Sower b^ on the lawn, or expressed 
in some other home-like way. A girl may think of decorative touches lor 
the table when the family has a gueSL If the fkmily is truly democratic, the 
child has a part in family councils. At his level of understanding, he shares 
many of the adult problems of the farm, such as providing scientifically 
balanced feed for pigs and ehirJcitna. 

Whatever the child’s reqwnsibility.may be, there are bf^ ways in whkh 
his wcMrk in school can help him fulfill the home re^wnsibility bettdT or make 
**his tadm more interesting. Let us say he gets an idea about conservation ' 
on his home farm, perhaps to protect birds in the wood lot or improve the 
soil In his garden. He school can become his source of information; the 
farm is his lahQratory and workshop. Subject matter rdated to everyday 
living is studied and used to improve these life activities. 

, Life in the country home may bring a child into touch with rural magaxines 
and newspapers; with radio programs of interest to country people; with 
fields, gardens, and other sources of growing things; with modem farm and 
home equipment; and with the need for scientific care of all of them. To 
improve this kind of life and help to make it contribute to healthy personality 
growth for every child is a cooperative responsibility of the school and home. 

In the country, children usually have some part in producing the family 
income. Often they earn their incomes instead of receiviqg a monthly 
allowance. They may, for example, gather and sell eggs or help with the 
gardening and sell part of the produce. Hey may have money-producing 
projects separate from the family activities, as Future Fathers of America 
and 4-H Club members have. Hey haVe first-hand experiences in man- 
aging and spending and reinvesting the money earned. Opportunity to 
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increase their ov*ti or fa^iliea’ income may aerve as a sUbiliiing influen, 
on boys and girls wh^re disturbed by income problen* 

V “ClmtjwrschoQls help children get enjoyment and understanding 

xtlhep^ise overlooked. For example, teachers help bovs and girl, fin, I 
information on money-making project., such as borrowing money with which 
to buy calves to rai^ keeping bees, stripping bluegrasa, growing flowers, ami 
raising poultry. When children do things that have vdue to them, they 
are ready to use and master the fundamentals of reading, writing, language 
and arithmetic that they need. More than thi^ they achieve wholeso^’ 
personality growth through reaching a goal that their society of adults and 
young companions approves. 



l l ilii l . CotwIICpm**, O*. 

We landscape our achoolaround. 


I Sometimes schools do more than improve home activities. In the Georgia 
school referred to on page 7, the fourth grade supervises the school 
cooperative store. They function « . board of directors. Pupils of all 
gra es are st(^kholders. The boyXhd girls are customers. Through their 
^operative, the children gain ability to «ld. multiply, subtract, and divide. 
I hey mansge real money. Th,r gain fsicility in working together. They 

earii lo pl^ joinUy and ^raocraticaUy. They experience the courtesies 
involved in buying sellinp.*^ 


^ While. Hmtj, •md WoodnM. WiUU. 
cUilow, lUrrh I9S0. rrpriai, p. 
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In another achool,^liK,rhildren worked to improve their nutrition. Th/ 
school helped them study foodS^wid learn to prepare wholesome lunches. 
In connection with the lunches, the pfipils learned about balancing supper 
and breakfast. When the children asked their fathers and mothers to help 
ihem, parents, boys and girls, and teacher worked together. The study was 
not limited to a single lesstm. It spread out Trom <|av to day. Parents, 
teacher, and children all had a part The story is told in A Nutrition 
Education fT orkshop Pays Dividends} 

What can schools do to help boys and girls have an interesting or Iwtter 
quality oi living in the community where they now live? Can schools do 
anything to help children have, for example, better fooil, clothing.' and 
housing, or at least to get more pleasures out of activities c»>nnected with 
them? With guidance from the Sloan Foundation, groups of schools in 
Kentucky, Vermont, and Florida have attacked these problems. 

In their study of the problems, the schools developed new reading ma- 
terials. These helped the boys and girls engage in practical projects in 
school. They aroused the children’s interest in improving ways of living 
at home. Wliat the boys and girls studied in school, they attempted to carry 
out or to study further in their homn.* * 

The foregoing activities and experiences can be achieved most fully when 
school and home'cooperate. Sinct^ the teacher is regarded as the specialist 
as far as the child's education is concerned, she i.« the one who can l>est lake 
the initiative in keeping in touch with parents and in bringing about desirable 
cooperation. In addition to working with individual homes, she often finds 
parent-teacher clubs and other groups lo^ a source of cooperation and help. 

Ra cr a t a ri oii, /aui 

Schools provide for informal recrestion and relaxation, as well as for 
organized and planned ^lay. In some States a few schools sponsor a limited 
funount of camping experience as part of the curriculum. In camping, rural 
children increase their appreciation of the outdoors, so much a part of their 
daily living and so often neglected. 

Fun in the country may range from a child's pleasure in a flock of young 
chicks to the creative satisfaction he gets when he sees the first leaves of the 
watermelons that he has planted, or the excitement of a secret house or 
hide-out in the wood lot, where perhaps he plays with hoarded cast-off ma- 
chinery, dishes, boxes, boards, and logs. Freedom to grow, space to play 
without restraint, and opportunities for the exercise of initiative, driginality, 
and imagination are usually characteristic of rural children’s lives. 


* 4 Nmtiitlmm ¥oHt»k 0 ^ PmfB IIIaMiapalla, Iffina., [!daralIon Srrtloa, C«aeraJ 

Milk. ItM.. Ifli. 36 p. 

* OUm. CUra M.. aaW FlMckvr, N^imaa D. taa m rntd Um. Naw Yavk, AllraJ P. Sloaa FoaaMUtkm, 
lac., IHk. 101 p. 
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Free and close at hand for rural children may be facilities for active sports, 
such as ice skating, coasting, skiing, horseback riding, hiking, wading, and 
swimming. Among these and other possible activities, the teacher helps each 
child find something to make his day richer and more interesting. She 
keeps in touch with the parents about what is.best for each child. 

f^otnmuntty under$tanHing and service * 

Boys and girls in rural communities have more important contacts with 
their communities than merely “using community resources” as a way of 
getting information. For a child, belonging to a community is somewhat 
like belonging to a family. In the community, a child has his playmates. 

e has adult friends outside his family whose opinions he values. A child 
IS influenced bf what his community* considers right or valuable. He needs 
activitiM that enable him to identify himself with community life around him. 

Children learn to take pride in and to improve their community. Take 
the Oak Mountain two-teacher school in Georgia,'. for example. No one was 
happier than the children when their school grounds of several wooded acres 
were selected as a site for a community chapel and a recreation center. They 

were pleased when given opportunity to discuss the ways in which the 
commthiity would be served. 

Through friend associations with the young architect who cameto plan 
and even help with the building, the pupils grew to appreciate the appropri- 
ateness of the particular type of architecture used. They came to share the 
architect’s hopes and aspirations for the undertaking and gained some under- 
stonding of the joy that edmes through creativeness. They worked with 
him at such chores as they were able to do. They helped in making the 
pool around which people might sit and meditate. They cleared away debris 
and made openings to let water in and out. They pounded gravel and 
poured cement. They selected and planted appropriate flowers and vines 
around the pool and cared for them. They learned something of ^e.satisfac- 
tion that comes from accepting responsibility for tasks and successfully per- 
forming them. Through the activity the children learned to plan and work 

together better. They improved their ability to report interesting experiences 
to others. 

* 

Keeping up wiih ihe world 

Country children are drawn into world happenings today mora^an ever 
When significant world and local radio broadcasts are listened rural 

family groups. Many rural schools include news of the day in thTmoming 
planning hour. Questions suggested by programs heard at home are fol- 
lowed up in bulletins and encyclopedias during the school day. Books and 
maps ^ used t6 locate places mentioned. Historical faits may be used ta 
help bdfs and girls understand what 1^ up to present problems and situations. 
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The children get more and more experience in reading from different text- 
books, bulletins, and reference books. The teacher is a close observer of 
progress and helps individuals to overcome difficulties and improve their 
understanding and their skill in gaining information. 

Study $kiU$ 

Most phases of normal living are enriched by the right school program. 
While curricular experiences in rural living especially increase children’s 
personal and social growth and development, they afford also opportunities 
for improvement of ability in reading, writing, spelling, speaking, and 
doing arithmetic. Pupils read, not to pronounce words, but t<^et and use 
the thoughts on the printed page. Attractive new hooks, pra^ical bulletins, 
newspapers, and children’s magazines are on the classroom Selves. These 
are often read as assiduously as the tchool readers, although the teacher 
makes good use of the latter in teaching the children how to read. 

Boys and girls write and spell, not to copy letters 10 or 20 times (each 
time alittle worse than the last) or fill a page with meaningless t’s, a’s, or w’s, 
but to communicate ideas to friends as quickly and clearly and effectivdy 
as possible. The writing they do includes letters to friends far away, orders 
for materials or equipment for gardens or summer recreation, acknowledg- 
ments to people who have hgien kind, travel notes, and other kinds of letter 
writing done in school and mailed. ' 

Children learn to figure, not to see what big numbers and long columns 
they can manipulate, but to solve the problems of number in their daily rural 
living. Textbooks are used as needed in learning fundamental processes. 
Always attention is given to the meaning back of the figures and processes. 
Problems of budgeting and of income or allowance are solved in real situa- 
tions in school. Children actually buy and sell. They learn the ways of 
measuring used on the farm and in the rural home. Through such activities 
with practice as needed, children learn to add, multiply, subtract, and divide 
skillfully and with j|inderstanding. 

- ■* w 

The Rural Conimunity is a Guide in 
Selecting Curricular Aciivi^es 

A significant point of view is expressed by the Second Conference of 
Leaders in Elementary Education, Washington, D. C. It indicates desirable 
Bchoobcommunity relationship in the development of curriculum as follows: 

(The elementary bcHcmi] is at its best) when It centers on the child growing up in 
the, culture of the community. Its curriculum grows out of thexhild^s needs, prob- 
' lenis, and experiences. Rooted in the lives of the learners and the local community, 
h reaches far beyond the Immediate environment, b^evelops the children’s 
knowledge and understanding of ttm^aplationship between personal and community 
activities and problems, and the acuvities and problems of people in other com- 
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munities and cnvironnirnt throughout the Nation and the world. It aelecta and 
organii^H the Hubje, t matter which » needed for thia purpose and which ia appropri- 
air to ihf growth levels of the children using it,’ 

Certainly the rural school is at its best when it centers the curriculum on 
the child growing up in the culture of the particular rural community in 
which he lives. 


Community hi$tory, afrurfure, and resources 

To help theic boys and girls learn how to take part in the work of the 
cornmuiiity, rural t^phera are trying to understand the organizations that 
make up their coi^uniti^. They are studying goals, history, and programs 
of local groups and cooperating in their servjces.- 

The teachers of the Ndmbe (New’ Mexico) Community School, for ex- 
ample. studied the structure of that community, whicl\ is largely Spanish- 
speaking, and prepared to help the boys and girls to get the kind of experi- 
ences that meant the most to them in^his bilingual culture.* The next step 
was planning with the children for improvement of ways of living. 

Experiences for children 

A group of school teachers in Warren County, N. J., took as a theme for 
study one year; Better Living for Children of Warren County.* In keeping 
with this theme, they tried to help the children get three types of experience. 
For example, they arranged for boys and girls to experience the richness 
and beauty of the community. They helped pupils individually gnd in 
groups to l^e a. part in community improvemeoL They made it possible 
for all pupils to begin to extend their experience and understanding outside 
their local environment into the great world beyond. 

In Plumstead Township's Southwestern School, a one-teacher school near 
Doylcstown, Pa., the pupils and Mrs. Helen S. Cayman, their teacher, often 
draw on the community for some of their school exjieriences. The old art 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch has been unusually fascinating to the boys and 
girls and adults of the community. In one of the children’s community- 
smdy projects the children became interested in decorating and enameling 
tiiys and other tole ware with Pennsylvania Dutch designs, which they 
learned to develop creatively.^® 


^ Kducmiion. Report of Sored Confe«nco. Wehlo^e. D, C„ 

Moy 20-22, 1048. Out of print. . 

^ •- • 8p.»l*-9p«kl,, Vllta... N. Il«.. U.I. 

YortHy of New 1048. 18f p. 

.7*“".“’../“"^ **'*' •» t. 1% VMrfMwk. TAnMwi IMS. 0,p.nMii 

of Rural Edacallon, National EduralJoo Anaorialion, Waahipfton, D. C. Marcia A. fTemtl* «d. 

” Wkff ChiUrn LIm 4g»;t$ C^rkulmm. WaUiliiiioa. U. S C«.«wMat PriatUf OB,*. IIM. (Fadml 
S«,ritr A««ier, 0«c« «( CdaeWloa SallHbi IMS, N*. 7.) p. SS. 
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There was seldom time enough in sdiool for all the art work the children 
wanted to do. Finally a workshop was planned for the summer months. 
Mrs. Cayman offered to meet with the pupils each week during the vacation 
months. E^ch summer there have been 10 to 16 children from the one- 
room school of the district and from the high school in a neighboring town 
where the children went after graduation from the rural school. Most of 
the children live two, three, or more miles from the school. They ride their 
bicycles to art class. The work is done in the schoolroom around the long 
tables used by the children during the year for their group projects. Last 
year, the third year of the project, textile painting was added to the summer 
program. . 



MeOmirt, Omk Mounimin fie kf l , CmrwU C0U$Un, 

We oonaerve the eoU on our achoolground. 


As a result of the plan, the children have developed an appreciation of 
the beauty of the craft work of the Pennsylvania Dutch. It has stimulated 
them to treasure much heretofore unappreciated handwork wrought by their 
ancestors two generations ago. Both direct descendants of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch and newcomers to the district have increased regard for the heritage 
of the region in which they live. . 

Julia Weber, author of My Country School Diary,^^ also puts improve- 


*• WcImt, JrIUu My Cmumtry School Diory: Am Adoomtmro im Cromiive rcockimg, 1946, 270 p., IUm. 
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ment of living high among conaiderationa in helping boya arid girla aelect 
activitiea of the curriculum. 

Two documentary motion picturea ahow the desirability of improving 
rural living through the school program.** A d^pmentary 61m. of a diT- 
ferent type shows the kind of curriculum tha^^ be developed to help 
children in a rural community understand problems and aeryices of the 
community and to develop better ways of living.** 


Cooperation of $chool and community 

Certain rural towns in West Virginia have developed school-community 
cooperation as part of the curriculum. Petersburg developed a community 
program beginning with health activities. The work was 6rst done by 
tMcters and children. It later included other adults. Committm of 
cluld^ went into the community to learn the ways in which restauranta 
keep food clean and sanitary, to study the handling of garbage, to look over' 
a site for a recreation park, and to study other civic services. 

To make reports to the rest of the school and to plan for the school’s part 
in community services and improvement, the children tried to increase their 
ability lo read facts, to compute and get meaning from 6gures, and to 
express ideas clearly and impressively. But the best part of the program 
was enrichment of the children’s social experiences and improvement of 
the quality of their livingt 

In Culloden, W. Va., the school staff saw the need for the development of a 
program pf school improvement that would spread-into the community and 
gam the cooperation of the parents and, through them, of the Parent-Teacher 
Aasociition in a stUl larger program of school and community development 
In startmg the project, the staff 6ist studied the school and home environ- 
ments and then worked with the children, keeping their emphasis on the 
work of the schooL 

In the programs, the school staffs had for their initial goal a more nearly 
adequate development of rural boys and girls. As soon as pupib and 
teachers looked about them for important things to learn and do, com- 
munity problems and resources came into the picture. Althou^ the 
projects were carried out in gra^d schools, not one- or two-teacher sdioob, 
teachers in one- and two-teache^ schools may get useful ideas from them! 
The two projects are described in Petersburg Builds a HeaUh Program ** and 
Culloden Improves Its Curriculum,^ 


S, Th,j LbH (JS •!.. 16 b,,.. bl«k ud wfche, 1»M). .»! CkUdnm Mmtt £««>. U 

!"TV ***"•> nim Uhnn. York. N. T. 

sJL MU ril- 

«F.«,«Sor, So^ , W«kl«0o., U. S. C.ror.M.1 Prtoll«« OUt,. IMS. (PHorrt’ 

5«ewriljr Agancy. Office of Edacolica, Bellotin No. ff.) 50 p. ' 

“ CoUodeo Im^rom lu Corrte.^M. W^hlotton, U. 8. ConnsMI PriMlat Ml (Podonl 

AgeMj, Offhee of Edocollon, BuDotJo IJBl, No. 1.) p. 
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Curriculum Gtudet and Courses 
of Study Suggest information 

Has the teacher any guide for teaching when the curriculum is based on 
children’s interests, personalities, and needs, instead of being limited by 
grade lines, fixed subject matter, and textbooks? The answer is that newer 
curriculum guides and up-to-date courses of study are made for the purpose 
of giving the teacher just such help. Each may serve a slightly different 
purpose. 

Teachers use a curriculum guide to understand the philosophy of the 
school, and to help them in developing a ctlrriculum framework. They look 
at a curriculum guide when they wish to help their pupils summarize and 
evaluate their curricular activities, and sometimes to diagnose the children’s 
difficulties in learning fundamental skills and help them improve. 

Teachers may turn to a course of study when they want facts for the 
enrichroient of learning experiences. Skills and subject matter in a course 
of study today are not set out to be learned in logical sequence. They do 
not need to be. They can be used as the children need them in solving their 
own problems of living. Every class, group, or individual may organize the 
information he uses in a different way. The course of study thus becomes 
an aid, not a legal code or a strait-jacket. 





» 
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Planning 

JN ANY one- or two-teacher school, the great spread of interest and abilities 
among the children adds to the problem of school planning. 

Superintendent and Teacher Plan 
o Before the Term Begin* 

In the ^ of two-teacher schools, the school work is divided between 
the teachei^ This does not always mean that the teachers have the same 
number of grades or the same pupils at ail times. When there are fewer 
pupils m the upper grades than in the lower, the superintendent and the 
schMl board may plan for the first three grades of an eight-grade school 
to be Uught by one teacher and the last five grades by the other. For a 
six-grade school, the organization may be either a 2-4 or a 3-3 pl^ 
Some superintendents assign a smaUer number of children to the tether 
of younger pupils because younger boys and girls require more of a teacher’s 
time than older pupils. Other superintendents favor a more nearly equal 
distribution of pupils because the teacher of the u pper grades may need to 
u«j much time in teaching children how to locate information they need for 
their problems or projects. This means that the teacher of older boys and 
girU must be prepared on subject matter not^uired by teipchers of younger 
pupils. TTie desirable division of grades and work depends upon the ex- 

^nenw the boys and girls have had in planning and working both by 
ibemselves and in groups. 

Before school begins, the local sebool board usually afiranges for cleaning 
and equipping the sclumlroom. The teacher may be requested'to advise 
on materials and equipment needed, esf^ially if she has tought in the 
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sdlool before. Usually a rural teacher who expects to teach in a particular 
.school for the first time tries to be in the community for a few days before 
.school opens. In this way she is able to visit the county superintendent, 
or the supervisor if there is onCMo learn about administrative arrangements, 
)ind to plim cooperatively for the important first days of school. 

I 

The Teacher Plans Ahead of Her Pupils 

At its best, the modem rural school is a place where .children who live 
in the country can learn to plan together for better ways of rural living, 
to worlc, to evaluate within reason their experiences, and then to plan and 
^ work further. In order to have this kind of school, the teacher does a certain 
type of planning in advance of the pupils. 

Planning ahead for teaching 

Planning ahead of the children* does not mean that the teacher forces a 
list of goals and activities upon the pupils. Such planning is best done by 
teacher and children together. Planning' ahead of the pupU does mean that 
the teacher considers ^ activities and study that she need^Y«Lcarry on 
herself in order to be better prepared to plan the real curriculurnwlth the 
boys and girls. 

Elxperiences that boys and girls have in home and community are as im- 
portant- for learning as their activities in school. One typ>e of experience 
enriches the other. In planning for herself, the teacher may jot down major 
areas of the children’s everyday experienees. Then she may set down the 
steps^that she will take in helping the pupils decide what they need to learn, 
when will be the best time for various activities, and in which groups 
individual pupils will work. 

The emphasis of the teacher’s planning is on what she needs to do in order 
to help the pupils use what they learn to best advantage. This kind of 
initial planning was done by the teachers who later developed with their 
pupils the schedules on pages 41 to 43. Initial teacher-planning was also 
done ahead of the teacher-pupil planning discussed on pages 33 to 40. 

f 

Planning use of materials 

Teachers in one- and two-teacher schools try to have on hand the kind of 
books, bulletins, maps, and flat pictures that are useful to children who live 
in the country. They know what motion pictures, film slides, and film 
strips can be secured from the superintendent’s oflice. They see that 
materials are available at the right time and so well organist that the 
children can take them ou^ use them, and put them away neatly without 
undue help. ^ 

The teacher is guided by die. major areas of the children’s everyday 
experiences, pages 18 and 19, and by the problems on which individuals or 
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groups are working. Everyday problems of living require simple infor- 
mation. She selects books that help children in practical ways, as in 
planning a home flower garden for bouquets at different seasons; or in 
making the 'schoolroom more attractive; or in finding out why clover is a 
good crop in the home community; or in learning to plan wise use of money; 
or in building a child’s wagon. > 

The teacher also keeps in mind the different abilities of her boys and 
girls and tries to see that they have things to read that they can understand. 
She looks for books that are readable and free from complex sentences and 
to many unfamiliar words. 

The teacher also considers the individual interests of the children. Are 
they going to read for enjoyment? If so, a book on trees is pot helpful or 
interesting for a child who is enthusiastic about dogs, the stars, or chemistry, 
and not about trees. At the same time, every child ought to be introduced 
to many types of interesting information closely related to his eitperience, 
yet leading on from it. 

Rural teachers often plan opportunities for their children to read more 
magarines than they usually gel. These include magazines on rural life 
and about rural resources and environment. 

Some rural counties have bookmobiles. This service can be especially 
useful to rural schools when teachers an^ librarians plan together to help 
children solve the problems of a real-life curriculum that leads to better 
living in the country.’ 

Country children listen to the radio. In school the modem teacher tries 
to help her pupils develop standards for selecting radio programs. She plans 
ways of preparing them for the news, markets, and other programs to which 
the entire farm family frequently turns. She plans ways of teaching them 
not only to listen, but to listen with understanding and to contribute to 
school qpd family discussions whjph may follow. 

Planning is required for use of phonograph records. When qdapted to 
. the curricular activities of country children, these are especially helpfuk in 
one- and two-teacher schools. They can have value in themselves and as a 
means of instruction that the children can use frequently without the teacher. 
With the aid of phonograph records, older boys and girls can learn to sing 
and to supervise some of the singing of younger pupils. Recordings of stories 
well told are occasionally useful to certain groups while the teaclier yorks 
wit|if other groups. Choral-speaking records, , wisely chosen, are helpful 
when several children who are learliing to read poetry in unison use tl^em for 
ideas, rhythm, and interpretation.* 


* AmI Uhrty WwklBftM- UaJlwd StalM CoYernwMnl Prinlinf IHf. S) (Ualted 

9uum mi AfrtenliMw, Tmrmmr *9 Mletla, IH7.) 

_ PfcoMOfrapk B«cocip m Aid# lo LMrninf. Tkm Jmtunmi mf Kdmcmtimmml F$yckolmgy, fB-fohtc 
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Teachers plan for boys and girls to have a wide choice of materials.* * In 
this way they learn how to judge materials — to choose the best for a par- 
ticular purpose. In one-room schools, because of the variety of interests 
and abilities to be served, supplementary materials vary in complexity^from 
a simple display of three or four picture books arranged on a reading table 
for primary children, to specimens, collections; and home equipment for 
older pupils to use in conneetion with science. ' ^ ' 

Part of a teacher’s planning is to decide what uses she can help the children 
make of materials, displays, and exhibits. Pupils often keep bulletin boards. 
Usually committees of pupils help individuals put up materials with a view 
to keeping the total effect artistic. In Petersburg, W. Va., boys and girls 
maintain a public bulletin board by the town bank.* Children often have 
individual hobbies, and some schools plan hobby shows each year at whilS. 
boys and girls and adults display things made. ^ 

A one-room school in Minnesota developed a museum. In working with 
this, the boys and girls learned to organise, display, and use materials of 
the community. The museum was staried when a boy found a curious-look- 
ing boot-shaped rock and brought it to school. Teacher and other children 
were interested. ♦ 

“It's such an unusual shape,” Miss Nelson, the teacher, said. “Will you 
let us keep it on display for a while? Perhaps one of the children will want 
to send it to the State museum to find out how it was formed.^ 

Soon other rocks were brought to school. Then came shells, pine cones, 
bird nests, Indian relics, and fossils. Nearly everything that any boy or 
girl brought was found to have an interesting background. When curious- 
minded youngsters began to ask questions, parents sent things to school : A 
sampler- made in 1830, a 125- year-old agate penholder from England, a 
pewter mold 75 years old, and a German beer stein dating bade a century. 
These, and many more items, each'with a bit of history, were .added to the 
museum. At first they seemed . odd and unrelated. ‘ Relationships were 
found when the children looked into the history of the different items. In 
the museum now are collections from many countries and a display of 
articles from Cerent Indian tribes. ' 

Somctiiiia^Bchool museums are not as us^pl as they ntight be because the 
children have little part in studying, identifying<alabeling, and organizing 
materials* The displays too often are unrelated to the other activities of 
the curriculum and are left on the abelvea to gather dust, When this h^>- 
pens, t^ museum fhat mig^ be a rich source of learning becomes just a 


* Sw «Imi mtrnrUk huimetlm. Nnr Twfc, SMwa at Tm»Ww C*lliS«. CalnaUa IM- 

Willy* IMh JH .(ClfM YMtWali W fim D«p«taMt wi nd INmtoii litlniett— #1 

NrUomI EilvMtkNi AmmUiIm.) 

* Fwi^nbmrg BmUdi « W«ikiit(ioa. U. S. PiiatlMi 1949. (FmImI 

SEearity OAdb •! EdacHlkPB, BsIWlla 1949. Ko. 9.) p, 49. 
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worn-out curio shop of little real use. Organizing, labeling, and using are 
the jobs that skillful teachers help their children learn to do. 

Miss Nelson helped the children to group related objects. The rocks were 
put in one collection; the fossils, arrowheads, and other relics, in another; 
the pine cones, coconut, Spanish moss, and specimens of different kinds of 
wood,-in still another. Items were labeled with names and interesting facU 
She also encouraged the children to box collecti^ms and put away those not 

m use. This made space for th* active collections. When a boxed collecUon 
was needed, it was put on display. 

Ill one- -and two-teacher schools, especially, children learn to free the 
teacher for teaching by looking after their own materials. When one job 
is done, they put away in proper places the crayons, construction paper, or 
sewing materials that have been used. Without asking the teacher, they 
pet out the library books or bulletins that they need for the next job. 

This independence of children is achieved by the teacher’s planning and 
by teacher-pupil planning. Children cannot use their materials inde- 
pendently unlem the teacher helps them anticipate their need for the mate- 
rials and plans With them to keep things in proper places. Cupboards along 
the wall with pigeonholes low enough for even young children to reach are 
necessary. If such cupboards are not built into the schoolhousc, the older 
children make them fr^ vegetable crstes. Boxes oV baskets for scissots, 
painted coffee cans for^y, jars for paste within the reach of the^ildren 
who use them most, places for games and puzzles and other toys are necessary. 
Teacher and children discuss the importance of putting things back in proper 
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places after use instead of heaping them in corners or on window ledges. 

Each child needs a place on a shelf or in a cabinet for unfinished work, 
such as a booklet, a half-braided mat, a piece of pottery in an unfinished 
stage. Although the responsibility of keeping things where they belong 
is the child's, the teacher has to make suggestions to help him learn. To be 
ready to give such guidance, she has to plan. 

Again the teacher plans ahead for best times for children to leam such 
techniques as making and using index cards. She may need to aid them 
in making boxes to hold the cards that help them find information. Boxes 
are used for classifying and^preserving pictures, clippings, and maps.* 

Planning ways for children to become set /•directive 

A bit at a time, chilAi^^lcam to be self-directive. The teacher plans 
ways of helping them develop efficient ways of working. Children leam 
gradually, for example, tb^^move quietly about the room without first asking 
the teacher's permission. They learn not to a^ questions of the teacher 
when she is working with others, whether in class periods or independent 
periods. Each day the teacher plans with the children to make it unneces- 
sary for them to interrupt her. She may, for example, help to arrange a 
place for encyclo|>edias or other Reference books on a table near the group 
of pupils'who will be using them most. This prevents unnecessary walking 
about the room. She may write on the blackboard the page references in 
bulletins for children who Tiave not learned to use indexes or tables of 
contents without help. In due time, of course, she will teach these children 
to locate facts in the usual ways. If two or three children are going to need 
help with new or strange w^ords as they prepare their reading lesson, the 
teacher assigns this job to an older child who needs the social development 
which such an activrity ^ill mean for him. 

T eachers and Pupils Plan T ogether 

Boys and girls of the entire school take part in planning school-wide 
enterprises. Activities of committees and small groups may be planned just 
1^ the pupils who take part Always the teacher either plans with the 
mildren or supervises their independent planning as needed. 

Planning the school for good living 

t ' 

Going ,to a new one-tc»cher school at the clos^ of the summer, Josephine 
Evans, a rural teacher, found that the schoolhouse and grounds, though clean, 
were unusually drah and unattractive. >^Her first reaction was to rehudget 
mentaUy the small personal bank account which would have to meet her 
financial needs until the first pay <^ay. 


* .S»e also UmttrimU «/ instructUm, p. 11S-14S. 
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“I Bimply must buy some colorful curUins and perhaps some oaint tn fi, 
Z ] ochoolroom." she thought. “It nerds to br p^in order 

to<^ I wonderifl can do all that before school begins?” 

That evening the little girl of the family with whom Miss Fvans lived 
he, . r„^d colorful 

u.„.he, 
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On her own Adivitv **tt* *11 ai ■ ■ * y 

children and I Tb«n liT^ i ' logether, the 

pe.e.4 t“:r,ern:x t:.:,:";, 

ment on the dressing table plus a “thank you” for a useful idea ^ ' 

Ihe first day of school Miss Fvans discovered that the rbild,;.^ w. 
customed to hating p.ares for materials. TT,e prob 

p plan >ha.s not a.s great as she had feared She asked “WK- k ii 

places Here temj>orar.ly assigned fqr different materUls. 

.1rran^tnf( the room for uork Ai fir«t M;^ r 

"..IS- 

V.U urre „,y. Mi» Ev.n, w.nlod ihom to bo uJLZl 

could he ch.„,ca_im,ocdi.,cly b«.„, dt, p„p,. JZZ. lZl 
A good working arrangement was not accomplished all «t once Mor. 
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sufficient plants for food ^ At the d* *" aquarium for fish and 

and minerals found ik " collection of rocks 

"-agnifying glXaid *" ***' ^hey put magnets, 

^^ng glassea, and other small equipment frequently used.* TTie room 
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liad an alcovf with windows and sotne slifl/ apace. Additional shelves made 
ilie alcove into a library where children might have seclusion for study or a 
1 ommittee meeting when the place was not used for reading. 

Arranf^ing th* room attractively . — Ways of making the room attractive 
y,ert discussed. The older girls wanted color. At different times during 
their school experience there had been atIraclKe drapes at the windows. 
Miss K.vans explained the importance of having as much light as possible. 
She said that if the pupils should decide to use drapes, they should not be 
placed over the glass. The pupils discussed materials such as plastic, paper, 
and cloth. Pretty printed feed bags could be brought from home at little 
or no expense. They computed the cost of buy ing inexjiensive plastic drapes 
at the store. They made comparisons. 

The boys and girls learned tp arrange Ireauty spots on shelves and table 
lops when the spare was not needed for work. A pretty new lH>ok, for 
example, beside an arrangement of flowers, vegetables, or pottery made a 
bright spot. Such things were planned in advance so that there might not b<: 
days Without exhibits and other days with too many contributions for 
■vailable space. 

thnil frost tame, the children continued to bring flowers to school. After 
wat-ds they made winter bouquets from “everlasting” flowers and colored 
leavea*. Miss Evans encoujaged them to study flower arrangements. 

Personal deanliness and attractiveness received allenlion. A shelf was 
arranged for wash basin, aoap dishes, and paper towels. Below a mirror, 
another shelf held a hand mirror and individual combs, each bearing il.s 
owner’s name. 

Making and keeping the grounds attractive.— ]\ would lake a long limrt 
Miss Evans saw. to make the schix)lyard attractive. The lawn had not been 
mowed regularly through the sumnrer. There were a few large trees.. The.se 
added beautv to the grounds but there were no shrubs and no flowers. 
Teacher and children saw that not much could l>e done to improve their 
grounds that fall. One of the Iwys asked his father to mow and rake off the 
heavifwt weedg and the children cleared away some loose brush. 

“In the spring we can plant flowers.” said Mary Jane. 

“We can save seed from our home gardens this fall.” suggested Ellen, 

“We can write for seed catalogs,” said Elmer. “ITial's the way we do at 
home. We can read them and plan. When spring comes, we’ll be ready to 
plant.” 

The schoolyard project became a year-round undertaking. Boys and 
girls and their parents took responsibility fpr better-looking grounds. When 
[larentB planned gardens at home, pupils often proposed: “Let’s do that to 
improve the school ground, too.” 
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Planning for long-time projectM 

^rtain activities extending over a long period in one- and two-teacher 
^c^ls have to be planned by all the grades^together. Planning a scho..| 
unch program is an example. The pupils work out the amount of supplirs 
needed for some time ahead in order that children who bring material from 
home can know how much is needed and when it will be used. Tasks for 
wluth individuals and groups are responsible are planned cooperatively. 

let an menus are discussed. Landscaping and gardening are other ex- 
amples of long-time curricular projects. Committees from different grades 
or groups are formed to prepare sojl. Others agree to contribute plants or 
seeds. Some make layouts for planting's to be approved by the school 
In getting, started on longer activiUes and problems, such as 'the con- 
servation study mentioned on page 8, teacher and children together may 
look at what needs to be done first. They form their questions, and a child ' 
writes them on the board. They list tasks to be accomplished. , They name 
sources of information and plan to locate additional sources. The teacher 
asks for volunteers for comiAittees to.start certain activities. She helps the 
group to appoint such committees if this seems desirable. Committees and 
working groups may be changed later as children’s individual needs and 
interests e^merge. All through their study the children as a group try to/ 
improve their work, make new plans as needed, and revise initial Les. 

A two-room school in Georgia followed the practice of calling a Joint 
m^ mg of the two groups, usually in the room of the older pupils, to plan 

shfw !h were made,. for .example, to entertain guests and 

show them thp school and grounds. Schedules f6r use of playground 
apparatus were discussed in such meetings. Suggestions for use of radio 
and phonograph were talked over. ^ 

Pupils and leachers of a two room achool in Oklahoma pl.nhad a study of 
the community together They made a list of persons in the eammunity , 
who might have information for them. In a general meeting the two room, 
appointed eommittees to visit the homes and collect data. Later the facts 
Were organised and written oi cards, which were Bled in a hox. The pupil, 

ol both rooms had access to these cards.'' ' ' . 

--Boys and girls of grad# 1 to 5 in a one-room Negro school in Virginia 
al.so planned a study of th^ir community. Realizing that there would be an 
^excursion with things to study arid r,port, the pupils formed four committees 
or groups_ At its first meeting, each group appointed its l:hairman. One 
group took responsibility ((ir studying ani reporting on dairies of the com- ' 
munity, another group chose the newspaper, a third decided on the fire de- 
partment and the fourth group diose the motion pi^ure Cinderella. After e 
the trips th e children decided to make booklete of their ,r«port8. Then for 
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fach of Bcveral days, a Mparate time was set aside for each group to plan 
uays of reporting in their booklet what had been learned on the trip. 

Sometiihjes ail four groups planned tocher in general session before going 
into working sessions of their own. In general session, the teacher helped 
with planning. •' ^ch group reported its progress of the day before and its 
plans for the next work period. 

“Today we’re going to make a cover for our booklet,” reported the 
chairmar^f the dairy group one day. * 

“We’re going to make a table of contents for our report,” said Mary, 
speaking for the newspaper group. “We think a table of contents will help 
a person see what the book is about.” . 

The other children thought so, too. They said each group ought to make 
a table of contents for its book. It was suggested that the four chairmen 
meet to discuss what a table of contents should contain and to decide where 
it ought to be placed in the book and how to, report their findings. j 

The big group broke up and the four committees mpt for .30 mWutes to 
carry out their group plans, The teacher moved about* answering^duestions. 
She gave extra lime to the fire-department group, which contained a number 
of the youngest children. ^ ^ 

The children were reviewing a story planned the day before. It was 
about what they saw on the way to t<Jwn. When they decided how' they 
wanted the story to read, they told it to the teacher. She wrote it on a chart. 

•At the close of the half-hour period the teacher asked the children to stop 
working and arrange their chairs in a circle for their general, meeting. 

“Let us hear from the fire-department group first,” she said. 

“We are going to make a booklet,” began the chairman. “Today we made 
a story that tells about the things we saw on the way to town. This is our 
story on this chart. I will read it now: 

*We «aw a man up in an apple tree 
and mme goau, housett and cows, 
trucks, cars’.” 

“Is that all yoni have to report?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes, that is all,” replied the chairman. 

“Tomorrow,” said the, teacher, “the fire-department group will start draw- 
ing the pictures for their report. Now let’s hear from the people who. are 
working in the dairy group. What did you do today?” 

Each of the other three committees gave a report. The pupils discussed 
each report and made suggestions for its improvement for the booklet. 
They considered what each committee was. going to do the next day. The 
^||acher reminded all four groups that they should try. to select at least one 
new booti^ each day to add to the^eading list that would be part of each 
report. V 
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In some schools activities are planned by committees representing all 
grades. Each committee is decided upon in a general planning meeting. 
Certain schools that have special day celebrations in which both rooms take 
part sometimes choose pupil committees to help the teacher make a program 
from suggestions contributed by the pupils of both rooms.® A two-room 
school that held a flower exchange appointed a committee from both rooms 
one spring to ask neighbors to contribute plants. Pupils of the two-room 
school in New Jersey that developed the film entitled Living and Learning 
in a Rural School^ planned as an all-school group for interviews with 
residents in the community and for sharing information which they found 
in books and bulletins and magazines. TTiey organized working committees 
of children from different grades according to their special ability for jobs 
and their needs for certain types of experience. The film shows the develop- 
ment of an all-school enterprise carried on with profit to children of different 
abilities, interests, and needs. 

Planning each day$ work 

In every classroom are activities and experiences for which teacher and 
children have to plan together each day- In one- and two-room schools the 
variety of activities and experiences to be planned each day may be great 

Exchange of information and ideas. — Many schools begin the day by 
planning and exchanging experiences. At this time, two or three children 
may tell about interesting thipgs that have happened to them. Others may 
report on progress made in the major enterprise or activity. A certain 
community, for example, was changing from the production of cotton as an 
income crop to cattle raising and pasture maintenance. In the schopl, 
thereforejwiie of jhe problems of upper grades was to understand the change 
and learn why it was necessary. Frequently, individuals or committees 
reported progress on the study of the problem in their planning period. 

Deciding on jobs for the day. — After reports of progress and other news, 
children may plan work for the day. The pupils who were studying their 
comniunity’s farming problenu^ for example, usually made a list of new 
questions. to investigate each day. After hearing reports of progress, they 
wrote questions on the blackboard that were incompletely answered. In- 
dividuals volunteered for new jobs. Names and jobs were written on the 
blackboard or chart. One boy, for instance, offered to write to the State 
college of agriculture for a bulletin. Another said he would consult the 
county agent in town on Saturday. Near the end of the undertaking, the 
children decided to make a bo'ok^o tell the story of their enterprise and each 
niorning planned for the day’s tasks on this undertaking. 

■See alao Creative Way$ for ChUdretk** Programt, New York, Sllror Durdett Co., 1938. p. 173-- 192. 

■ Living and Learning in a ]fiural School. 2 reeU. 16mm., aound. black and while. 19.19. New York 
Unireraily rilm Library, New York, N. Y. (Ponced by.Teeoheri College, CblumUa University.) 
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A certain one-^teacher school planned first for things' to be done in connec- 
tion with the major activity. To select trees for the school ground was their 
l)ig job. The pupils discussed the kind^of trees to plant, the nature of the 
soil, the purpose to be served by the trees. They arranged to make a study 
of trees ^ the community before deciding what to plant on their school 
ground and each morning decided what would be done on the study that day. 

The teacher wished especially to help John, Ed, Jennifer, and Nell read 
about jhe uses q£ different kinds of trees and organize a report. They were 
having trouble in locating information in encyclopedias and in getting facts 
to answer their questions. They had not learned to use indexes and'tables 
of contents.,^ They had not learned to organize reports of findings. All 
needed individual assistance in- improving their reading ability. For several 
days the teacher helped them during their study periods. Eventually they 
were able to make a combined report on what they had read. 



^ CoMrIaay, 8iaU Bducolion Dwpotiwt^ni 

Children in a one-room school near York, Pa., planned menus and cooked 

school lunch. 

• ' 


Other children were going to write a letter requesting books from the 
State library. They heeded the teacher’s help in getting^ information about 
letter writing from .their language books. As teacher and pupils planned 
work for the day, they scheduled time for the teacher to work with these 
children. 

Most of the other children planned to use the library. They could do 
that without t|ie teacher’s help. Some wanted information which they could 
find in encyclopedias. Others planned to make cards showing titles of books 
in which they found certain facts. For the )^oungest children, time was re- 
served for reading and storytelling with the teacher as usual and for work 
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•by themselves looking.at picture books, painting, playing quiet games, listen 
ing to the phonograph or selected programs on the radio, mounting pictures'' 
on the bulletin board, weaving, working with clay, or sewing. 

Planning ahead for the tveek ^ 

In m<Sidern rur^schools, children have a part in weekly planning as well 
as in daily planning. Usually the week’s plan is set up by teacher and chil- 
dren together, first thing Mjjnday morning. The week’s plan is more general 
than daily plans. Ii^the Oak Mountain school referred to on page 41, for 
example, the following types of weekly planning are done: ' 

Three or four children volunteer to keep the schoolroom clean and in order. This 
includes sweeping, dusting, and arranging fitrmttire. 

The entire group selects a different person to ask the blessing each day. ^ 

Four pupils volunteer to serve lunche<!n plates. 

Two pupils offer to serve milk at midmorning. 

Sometimes the entire group decides what opening i^ngs will be sung’ each morning. 

Sometimes a committee of three is selected to choose the songs from day to day. 

The group assigns two pupils to bring in coal and empty ashes each day. 

" ^ Daily Schedules Are Sipiplified 

Modern schedules in one- and two-teacher Schools do not look like the 
schedules of two or three decades ago. The 10-minute periods at one time 
listed along the left side of the plan have been markedly lengthened. . The 
schedules are more likelyto be in a child’s handwriting instead of printed or 
fiiimeographed ijy* a county superintendent’s staff. If periods of time are 
designated, mo^t of them are half an hour or more and cover a wide span of 
activities. ; . , 

Procedures suggested by' modern schedules are also different. Once daily 
schedules listed recitations f^^Oestions by the teacher and answers by the . 
children) in every subject in every grade. Except for 15-minute reces 
periods,. no other activities were provided. Pupils’ planning and evaluating, 
exchange of ideas, trips, and clubs were conspicuously absent. 

Today’s schedule or program, generally speaking, includes (1) attention 
to the children’s health and physical development; (2) chores and tasks to 
keep, the schoolroofn and school grounds attractive; (3) opportunities for 
children ‘to, learn to work together; (4) suggestiohs for individuals for 
working alone or with the teacher; (5) provision for cultural development or 
self-expression particularly in the handcrafts, art, and music; teacher 
guidance in learning new pro 9 edures for the skills (including reading,.^ 
arithmetic, spelling, «nd. writing;^ (7) use and un^rstanding of the social* 
and economic sctivities of* the hbme community _and later of the State and 
Nation; an^(8) choclling on gafns at the close of the day. and other times. 
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Since some of these types of activities overlap, fewer periods appear in 
most schedules than the topics indicate/® 

Oak Mountain School, the twe-teacher school near CarroUtop, Ga., offers 
an example of a modern schedule. There boys and girls make a achedule 
each morning. The children say “pUn” not ‘‘schedule.” The following 
is a sample plan for the day and a description of what the children did in 
carrying it out. 

A Day With the Primary Pupils of a Two^Teacher School 

Sliaring and Planhing * ^ 

Childi'en and teacher talked about little brother^ and siatera, pets, a turtle, a little 
calf, a smart dog, a car being greased and why, being under a culvert when a 
train passecT^K^r, progress on road-grading near ^bool, visitors coming and what to 
do for them, things groups and individuals were going to do that day. 

Story hour 

Pupils talked about books looked at the day before, with emphasis on pets; itad 
aloud pages they liked; showed pages with interesting pictures. Teacher had 
previously helped sel^iA The Crabby Pup, Seven Ducks, and The Little Squirrel, 

Playtime 

Children engaged in free play on apparatus, in woods, or joined in games spon- 
taneously cho^n. 0 

Practicing ihtngs we want to do better 

Some children helped one anotj^er drill with Hash cards on arithmetic combinations 
not learned well enough to use easily. Three or four 8 -year-olds were having 
trouble understanding what they read, and the teacher was helping them begin an 
easy story in a second-grade reader. After helping this group and leaving them 
with the story to finish by themselves, the teacher helped an older group who were 
writing notes to the county librarian^to let her know t|iat they liked the new books 
she hadj^nt ^ 

Lunch 

neighborhood woman prepared lunch. Children took turns serving plates. Their 
^ preferences in food were considered. ^ 

Quiet Period ^ j 

Children chose what to do. Some talked about the yard. '^Some looked at new 
books. Some talked with the teacher. A few painted. Two showed the guests 
about. 

Making or enjoying things we think beautiful (handcrafts, art, music) 

Pupils painted and made things that interested them. Later all sang. « 

Physical education (longdr period than morning playtime and with guided 
experience) 

Children in entail groups played in woods. Some dramatized TAe Seven Dwarfs,, 
On other days pupils took part in rhythms and folk dances,^ games calling for 

Sf€ d/fo' Wofford, K«to V. reaching in Small School^, New York, The MacmilUn Co., 1949. 
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running, use of bats, balls, hoipps, and ropes; biding and seeking games; stunts 
and other self-testing activities; relays. The teacher knew that from day to day 
' over a period of weeks and year? there should be constant planning and evaluation 
among pupiU, teachers, and parents to provide for a balanced, varied, and progres- 
sively developmental seriea of experi^ncea. ‘ 

What we accomplished * 

Teacher nnd children evaluated the day’s work, looked briefly ahead. They men- 
tioned things learned in reading, writing, and arithmetic; things to be done next 
day. They reminded one another of responfeibibties for 'next day and of things to be 


brought to school 




Chores 

^T^cbcr and children swept and sidled the toohl 

In 'another two-t^cher school, pupils of grade 4, 5, and 6 and the teacher 
planned ways in which certain subjects would be used ifTcJtnnection with a 
community project. Below, is an example of the planning which this school 
did from day Yo day. 


A Day W ith the Older PupiU of a Twit-Teacher School 

liarin|^ 

Children reported information. gathered at hornii on the community project in which 
the children were all engaged— ways of using pur land: Farmers' in the community 
are changing from cotton farming to cattle raising and truck farming. This means 
a new economy. The change is being discussed among adults. The .children are 
interested. The community study was a center of interest in which the children 
drew on sopial studies, science, and eommunhy resources for ^rmation. 

Planning 

^ children planned to write letters for study material about the community^ 

Others planned to work on posters and a school newspaper. W«ds hard to spell 
in their letters were studied. The teacher’s help on individual ^iffipultiqs in arith-a 
metic was arranged for. All three grades were to work on histbry of the community 
' in connection with the project. Committees had special jobs venUlating and heating 
the room, and keeping it in order. 

Playtime 

Developing Skills .9 

V • 

English, spelling, and arithmetic skills needed for the work planned were developed* 
in this period, tl'lew procedip^es v«ere taught in meaningful ways. Extta practice 
was provided for slcilla not adequately leaded through use. 

Lunch, 

^ree time ^ 

Playtime - ^ 

. Teacher and children tdok part i« games, the^ had selected together. Usually the 
children rather than the teacher led in these games. 
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Completing^roject ' 

Special attention was ^iv>n lo reading as a means of gcllipg facia to solve ihe prob- 
lems planned. 


Evaluation ^ % 

Teacher and children talked about the achievements and progress of the day, 
reminded ohe anolher of help to be sought at home or things to l>e brought to school 
next day, listed Incompleted jobs to be taken up next day. 

. Cleaning up and putting classroom in order 

“We schedule subjects formally,” writes a supervisor from Montana, “but 
in relation to subject schedules, we intend ifor eacfi child to spend his time on 
experiences that meet his personality needs or iielp him carry on activities' 
or solve problems in which he is interested.” 

She explains further that the Schedules are flexible enough to allow for life 
experiences and activities and for the teacher to help children according to 
their individual problems or difficulties. Different pupils or groups of puftils 
may have the same kinds of problems and experiences. A pupil in the sixth 
grade, for example, may have the same difficulty ^ reading as a pupil in the 
third grade.. Another child may have no trouble in learning and using 
information,- but may be handicapped in woridng with other bgys and girls. 

, All get help. • * 

The children's basic problems are drawn from their everyday lives. They 
find that subject matter helps them solve their problems. Take a problem, 
for example, on how the childrei^can get the best value for their money when .* 
they buy books or a bicycle or a coat. Perhaps children use their language 
books lo learn how io write a letter to a store or a mail^prder house. They 
need to compute the cost of having the purchase marled parcel post, and may 
consult maps or arithmetic books for help. It is nof the way the schedule 
looks that counts, but the way the children’s activities are planned, organized, 
and carried out, and -the amount of improvement made each day beyond 
learning of the day before.” 


” 5rc also Imtrurtional Lradrrahip in Small Schoola. Wohington, D. C.. Auociatlon for SupervUlon and 
Currirulum Development, National Education Aaaociation, *1951. p. i^75. ^ 





Looking for Results u 

Through the conversation of the teachers ^resenteif in chapter I, we had 
some of the over-all problems faced by teachers in one- and 
Is. * Later in the bulletin we saw teachers working to 
solvfe some of th^e problemsTTH^onsideriug the children’s social and personal 
development; the ^ectio^^ of curjtl^dilhi activities to improve the quality 
of living; and ways of organizfti^ le^f^tive programs. ^ 






We Review Qjur^ims 

Now lets sit in with anofl^^group of teachers from one- and tWq^om 
schools. They have come togetner in one of their regular meetings to study 
ways of looking fdr res u Its. On this cold February a'fternoon a cup of 
coffee and a few minutes of relaxation helped to provide necessary readiness 
.for a 2-hour session of hard wnrk. ‘ The purpose of this afternoon’s study 
was to find some answers to the question: “How well are we doing?” 

Sue Jacksofi began the discussion.^ “As you know, we asked the parents 
in our school to help us decide what we should try to accomplish.” 

I asked^e parents, too,” interrupted Catherine, “but some of mine think * 
the school should have no other purpo^ than to teach reading, arithmetic, 
writing, and spelling. I don’t believe that’s enough.” 

“That's, what some^of our parents thought, too,” said Joan Peterson, “but 
I think my parents are now beginning to see that children learn to read 
better when reading is an important part of a bigger program that aims to 
improve the quality of^ the children’s living, evA though they don’t put 
the idea inffe so many words.”" • , 

I an^ quite sure, said Sue, “that mq^ of our parents believe the school 
should help the chiloren solve whatever problems of living they recognize. 
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I his includes learning to use such skills as reading, spelling,' writing, and 
,:rilhinetic. Education to improve living also means other things. I think 
-oine of the other things are in the aims<we chose for our school. Here’s our 
.hart” 

The Aims for Our School 

To improve the quality o| living in our schools and community through J^aming : 

1. To read, write, spell, figure, speak well, and understand what*s going on 

rl^l around us and far away. too. 

2. To ujM oui; natural resources wisely. . * 

3. ^o^be concerned for the welfare of others. 

4. To create beautiful and useful things. 

fc 

5. To utiderstand and get along with other people. 

^ ^6. To be responsible citizens. ^ # 

7. To have healthy personalities. 

8. To solve our problems well. 

9. To learn how to work together cooperatively. 

“Those ar/ really good aims, but how do you tell about results?’’ asked 
Atinabelle Cox. » 

' * 

W e Look for EtHdenee of Change 

“Let me tell you what we have done,’’ Mrs. Roberts said. “My story is 
just a little different. I guess every school has its own ways of stating 
goals. We didn’t make a long list of aims, but we have worked especjally 
hard dn problem-solving techniques this year. We have worked on as many 
problems as possible that seemed important to"* the children. The older 
chil<nen, for example, tried to check erosion if) our yard, while the younger 
children found out how to plant tulip bulbs.’’ , 

“But how do you know they learned anything?”, asked Annabelle. “How 
do you know that the children are better able to solve ot her p roblems than 
ihey were last year?” 

“We can’t be sure,” said Mrs. Rp^rts, “but I think I see a few^signk For 
eitample, the older children are less likely to Irt each other get by if they 
can’t back up their opinions with facts*” 

“That reminds me of the time,” said Catherine, “wheir one of my boys 
burst into the, room and exclaimed, ‘County agents are a jvaste of the tax- 
payer’s money. All they do is ride around in fine automobiles.’ This was 
the beginning of a study of the work of the county agent in our county. I 
am not sure that Bob was ever able to lo<^ at the fifltts in this ca^ without 
bias, but as time went on, he became mor^ careful about makiiTg statements 
he couldn’t support.” ’ ^ 

“I would like to know,” asked Sara Jackson, “how you can tell when chil- 
^reri aiU developing healthy personalities? That’s one of the aims on Sue’s 
chart.” ' . 
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“Thai’s a hard one, I’ll admit, but I try to do it this way. I observe each 
child’s behavior as carefully as 1 can. I look for evidence of poise, self 
confidence, control of temper, group belongingness, self-respect, feeling of 
adequacy, and physical well being. If a child is not gaining in these quali 
ties, it myr be that he is not learning very well how to deal with his 
emolionaj^roblems.” 

And so the look for results continued. Four meetings were held before 
the end of the year to compare and exchange ideas about evaluation. J'he 
teachers in this group talked about Ways to observe growth in the use of 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, in use of problemsolving 
techniques, in learning to think, in meeting emotional needs, in democratic 
practices,' and in healthy personal and social development. Also included 
in their study were methods of observing thy children’s growth in working 
together cooperatively, in responsible citizenship, in use of creative abili- 
ties, in concern for the welfare of others, in understanding of the world in 
which we live, and in using the resources around us for better living. 

'Toward the close of the year, this group of teachers agreed that some 
M growth could be.assumed if only the school program was centered on cer- ’ 
tain principles agreed upon as sound. Growth and development of children 
toward responsible citizenship in a democratic society will probably take 
place, they said, if: 

1. The children have opjiorluiiilies all day lo work on problems lhal are of ronceri • 

to them in improving the quality of living. * 

2. The pupils are rt^ly thinking as they work on their prriblems. 

3. All do joint plfinning for their work^and play activities, appraise their results 

together, and look toward improvement of future activities. 

4. Every pupil has many opportunities tg use his abilities in creative way-. 

5. Each child s work is selected and planned with guidance needed to insure ' 

success. 

6. The teacher is friendly and helps lo provide >an atmosphere in which children 

feel emotioqally .safe. ^ 

“That last one’s especially important,” said Joan. “We need to help each ' 
child feel that someone cares about him, that he doesn’t suffer from anxiety, 
that he has a feeling of belonging with at least some of his playmates, that he 
is free from severe feelings of guilt, that he feels reasonably secure economi- 
cally and/sure that he can acfiieve in some things that are important to him 
•nmbothers, and that he is beginning to set up purposes to guide his living. 
These are emotional needs we can’t afford to neglect.” » 

“What are-you reading, Joan?” asked Catherine, noticing that Joay was 
referring lo her notebook. 

“These are thoughts I wrote down in my own words,” said Joan, “but they 
are based on ideas that I learned from The fFishing Well.” * , 


’ School PrncticcM Qursiionnm^t. New York. Laidlaw Broa., 1937. 

^ The Wishing Well. Columbua. Ohio, Ohio Stale lloiveralty School, 1945. 
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■‘What’s that?” Catherine wanted to know. 

“It’s a lest I gave to my children twice this year to find out whether 1 was 
helping the children meet emotional needs. It has 160 wishes in it, like ‘I 
wish I belonged to a club.’ Each child ii" asked to check the wishes that ’ 
concern him most. I found that there is less anxiety about achievement as 
compared with last year. Children are more free from feelings of guilt. 
They are not as afraid of failure. More pf them feel they ‘belong.’ 1 
believe that’s partly because I ftied to help them with problems revealed by 
the test.” 
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Joan continued, ‘‘It looks now as if our school is doing a better job of 
helping children meet emotional needs than it did last year. At the same 
time the childr^ also show more growth in work-.'study skills and reading. 

# we can judge by the results of the Iowa Every Puj^yCest of Basic Skills.” * * 
^we have finished talking about meeting emotio^^H^ds, I want to hear 
a little more about the skills — like reading,” said Catherine. “How do you 
tell whether or not children are improving in reading? Of course I know 
abq,ut standard test8,‘ and we use them, but I mean other ways.” 

“I think we can tell .something by the amount of reacling children do on 
their own,” answered Annabelle. , ‘‘1 have two or three children who still 
read only what I ask them to read, but others have doubled the number of 
books they have read on their own since last year. They also look in many 
boosts, not just one, when they want facts.” 

“The children in my school are using what they read in many Ways thi^^ 
year,” said Sue, “even ihougikthefa is still much room for improvement. 1 
feel rather good about that. Sometimes a chil4 picks u^ a maguine or a ‘ 
bulletin which has something in it he wants to tell about^t homer-like chang- 
ing.^nd from cotton to clover for grazing.” 

“Or to tell their pare^ the gist of a news item, like an item about the 
|)eople of Korea,” add^ Joan. 

“Results and purposes are really all mingled together, aren’t tlftyf?” said 
Annabelle. “I never saw such an improvement of writing and spelling as 
when my childrtn-jiecently wrote a letter of thanks for a new book -that the 
children from Jvey Corner School sent us. Their first attempts at letter 
writing earlier in the year were quite feeble.” 

“You folks are helping me learn to look for results in ways I hadn’t thought 
about,” sai|[] Catherine at the last meeting of the y^r. 

“Me,' too,” said Annabelle. “It’s been good to think things through to- 
gether. What has impressed me most has been the . importance of looking 
for changes in the lives of the boys and girls.*” , ^ 

“I’ve been- looking for changes,’ too,” said Sue. “I’ye been looking lor 
evidences that children are thinking better, that they jump to',tonclusioRS 
less often, that they use information to solve real -problems.” 

^ ■ . ■' 

* towm Every PtipUJeet of Bosic SkilU. New York, Hoagbtoo Mifflin Co., \9iS^ ^ 

* See alto in Enrol Sckoolt tad Toocking^ SmoU Schools, Qp. clt. lootaot«» p. Id. 
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Joan added, “IVe noticed that Bill and Millie and Dick are quicker to 
take responsibility than they were at the beginning of the year.” 

“And I’ve observed that the children work together more effectively,” 
said Mrs. Roberts. 

“I’ve noticed,” said Catherine, ‘‘that as my children have made progress 
in the ways you’ve all mentioned, they’ve improved their ability in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. They can use- these skills better in solving their 
problems out of school and in than they could the first of the year.” 

“It seems to have been a year of looking for changes in the children. I’m 
sure our meetings have hel^d us all,” was Sue’s conclusion as the group 
adjourned. 

The year’s efforts to look for evidences of growth or change in the pupils 
kept Sue, Catherine, Joan, Annabclle, Sarah, and Mrs. Roberts alert to the 
children's progress and increased their ability to judge the results of their 
teaching. 
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